INTRODUCTION.                                         IX
the substance is said to be homogeneous. From some homogeneous substances others have been produced which differ in properties from one another and from the original substance, and the sum of the masses whereof is equal to the mass of the original substance. Other homogeneous substances have been so changed that the mass of the product (or the mass of each product, if there is more than one) is greater than the mass of the original substance changed into that product. In other words; there are homogeneous substances which have been separated into unlike parts, and there are other homogeneous substances which have not been separated into unlike parts, but have been changed by combining them with substances different from themselves. These statements recognize different degrees of homogeneity.
What is meant in chemistry by the expression, " a homogeneous substance"? In other words, what is "a chemically distinct substance"? What happens when chemically distinct substances interact? These are the two main questions of chemistry; and these have always been the two main questions of chemistry, although the forms wherein these questions have been stated have differed much at different times.
To trace the forms which the two fundamental inquiries of chemistry have presented at different periods, to describe some of the methods which have been used to find answers to these inquiries, and to set forth the general results of the applications of these methods, is the object of this book.
Chemistry began to take shape as a definite branch of natural science in the seventies of the eighteenth century; my attempt to trace in detail the history of the principles of chemistry will begin with a consideration of the leading conceptions which guided chemical investigations about the year 1770; and, in order that the reader may grasp the position wherein the science was about that time, I will preface that fuller consideration by a short account of the progress of chemical conceptions from early times to the time of Lavoisier.
The subject proper of this book will be dealt with broadly as follows.